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much loved, the books of the Middle Ages which were his appointed time—though the Fates sent him to travel through the dreary days of a low spirited Age of Commercialism.
When he died his dearest and oldest friend, Edward Burne-Jones, said : " I am quite alone now, quite, quite." He had said of his friend before: " The things that in thought are most dear to me, most dear and necessary, are dear and necessary to no one else except Morris only." And yet somehow William Morris was a man who stood so much alone in the world of men and women. He had many friends who were ready to worship the ground at his feet, but he, their hero, sometimes seemed above the luxury of personal friendships. Mr. Mackail quotes the words of Morris's most intimate friend: " He doesn't want anybody, I suppose he would miss me for a bit, but it wouldn't change one day of his life, nor alter a plan in it. He lives absolutely without the need of man or woman. He is really a sort of Viking, set down here, and making Art because there is nothing else to do."
There may seem to be a strange paradox there: his family doctor declared clearly that Morris had died " a victim to his enthusiasm for spreading the principles of Socialism." Yet the man, if this be so, who had killed himself for love of his fellows, was, apparently, in essence a solitary figure. But most great people stand apart.